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THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIETY 


THE administrative officers of American schools 
and colleges, as well as others sharing responsibility 
for our educational institutions, policies, and pro- 
grams, ought, in the postwar period, to give special 
support to humanistic and other liberal studies. 
So ought the intelligent layman concerned with our 
general welfare. That is an important conclusion 
which emerges from a survey of educational develop- 
ments during the war itself, and from a preview of 
the times now opening up. 

. The changes which, through the uncompromising 
pressure of war, were made in our curricula were 
drastie. 


toward training useful to the fighting forces, or to) 
industries making substances and implements to be 
employed by the fighting forces. And these changes 
took a direction away from the less immediately 
useful subjects. The fine arts, history, literature, 
philosophy, other humanistic and liberal studies— 
these were minimized in importance. Even the 
women, regardless of abilities and tastes, were en- 
couraged to substitute for cultural courses in the 
humanities and other liberal arts technical and voca- 
tional courses customarily pursued almost altogether 
by men. 

I do not question the urgency of this technical and 


vocational impetus. And I grant that our women 


For the most part, they took a direction, 
toward the vocational and the technical—especially! 


y 
MAXWELL H. GOLDBERG 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE 


students, those who strongly felt the call and who 
had ability in that direction, should have concen- 
trated in these courses. At the same time, I cannot 
help pointing out that an opposite responsibility 
rested upon those who, for one reason or another, 
were not called upon to render immediate technical 
service in the war effort, or who, being so called 
upon, nevertheless had a temperamental leaning to- 
ward the humanistic studies and an implicit loyalty 
to them. Rightly or wrongly, however, this respon- 
sibility was often neglected. 

The war crisis which may have justified this neglect 
of humanistic and other liberal studies is over. The 
time has now come for all of us who believe in the 
worth of these studies to do our share to rehabilitate 
them. We may work toward this end in at least two 
important ways. We may throw our weight in on 
the side of such studies whenever we have a voice in 
the planning of postwar curricula, whether in the 
secondary schools or in colleges; and, second, we may 
do our best to get young men and women in college, 
about to enter college, or preparing for college ta 
appreciate their worth. 

True, those of us who are professional educators 
have more obvious opportunities for this sort of 
effort. Yet the rest of us, as laymen, if we are alert 
to our responsibilities and our opportunities, may 
likewise contribute to the renaissance of the human- 
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istic and other liberal studies. And we ought to do sume a general steering function among the drifting, 
so. For our communities need young men and or capriciously violent, vagaries of democratic life left 
women cultivated in these studies: such members to its own uncritical devices. In the homely analogy 


enrich the community in which they live, and they \-of William James, such graduates are the “yeast-cake 
add quality to its life. ‘for democracy’s dough.” 
How this contribution of humanistic and other These college men and women will not all become 


liberal studies to the communal welfare comes about great leaders, but they will be able to choose the 
I attempted to suggest in a special report which, . good leader. They may not all be superior teachers; 
eleven years ago, I drew up at the request of the. they may not make original contributions to culture; 
Faculty Committee on Revision of Curriculum at they may not write a great poem or a great novel; 
Massachusetts State College. My report recom- \ they may not make world-stirring discoveries in 
mended a division of humanistic and other liberal) science; they may not become great critics of the 
studies at the college; and, in it, I set forth the © fine arts, of literature, of the sciences, of social 
general principles that should motivate such a unit © processes and institutions. But they will know how 
within a publicly supported institution of higher. to recognize the worth of efforts in these branches 
learning. It would be well to recall, here, these ¢of human endeavor, how to place the proper value 
fundamental ideas. Since these motivations are as upon them. And they will do their utmost to make 
valid now as they were eleven years ago, I restate «the rest of their community see these values and 


them in the present tense. prefer them to the inferior and the shoddy, to the 
First, the humanistic and other liberal studies seek harmful or destructive. 
to develop in those who participate in their discipline The individual of humanistic and liberal discipline, 


a general intelligence and a critical acumen which’ concerned with man’s welfare and conceding the val- 
facilitate their acquisition of whatever specific mental idity of the dictum that man must have bread in 
skills they may need in connection with their life work. order to live, places at least equal stress upon the 
Such general development is important even for in- complementary dictum that “man doth not live by 
tense specialization. In the words of the “Survey of bread alone.” He is concerned with the deepening 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities,” and enriching of life through the study of great 

High specialization leads ultimately into areas of rela- literature having perennial and urgent moral and 
tionships to other specializations and tends to demand social implications, through the cultivation of the 
increasingly a preparatory period of education that will fine arts, through appreciation of the sciences, and 
create understanding of the relationships of all knowl- through stimulation of a vivid awareness of man’s 
edge. Perspective becomes essential to progress in spe- past achievements and his potentialities. He seeks to 
cialization. Hence develops one more recognition of the give the intangible values that make for quality in 
need for some form of general education appropriate to human experience their due. This is his meaning in 
modern conditions. : : 

terms of the welfare of the community. 

Second, the humanistic and other liberal studies He realizes, conversely, that one of the biggest 
afford, sympathetically, to all students, regardless of dangers to the American community in the postwar 
immediate vocational concern, enrichment of their period would be an uncompromisingly materialistic 
personalities; foster in them love of refined, recrea- ¢limate. For, to the thing-minded individual or the 








tive pleasures of the mind, the emotions, and the thing-minded community, intangibles like the sacred- 
imagination; and cultivate in them a self-critical ness of personality, integrity, justice, mercy are 
philosophy of life, based upon firmly worked-out likely to seem very unreal. In time, for such a per- 
criteria of the excellent, the durable, and the good. son, or such a society, force is likely to appear as 
By means of these criteria, the students bring to the only, or at least the most cogent, reality in ex-’ 





bear upon their individual and common life the perience. And when that happens, respect for the 
stories of past human experience, sifted, weighed, sanctity of the individual, justice, compassion are 
and evaluated afresh by them under stimulative scrapped. On the other hand, as has already been 
guidance. affirmed, it is the distinction of literature, as well as 

In trying to do all this, the humanistic and other of philosophy, the fine arts, and other humanistic 
liberal studies render a vital public service. They and liberal studies, that they discipline us to intan- 
help make available, for future citizens, sound prepa-_ gibles and sensitize us to them. Philosophy takes 
ration for valuable lives in professions and other palpable forms and shows the ideas incarnated in 
occupations long acknowledged as essential to the them. The fine arts take the incorporeal and embody 
common life. But they do much more. They send it. Literature participates in both of these impor- 
back into the community graduates impelled to as- tant social functions. 
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and loyalty to the moral values that should motivate 
society. I may respond very delicately to the subtlest 


musical compositions and still be morally obtuse. I 


may be a skilled dialectician and use my skill for 
brutal purposes. Yet, while there is no necessary 
connection between responsiveness to artistic and in- 
tellectual intangibles and responsiveness to moral 
worth, this may be said: moral values have a better 
chance of faring well among those who may become 
habituated to other types of intangibles; and, con- 
versely, a society that has become impervious to 
esthetic and intellectual values, and that has become 
preoccupied with things—techniques, machines, mate- 
rial forces, and so on—is likely to lose its grip on 
the moral intangibles. 

Hence, one of the chief trusts of American schools 
and colleges in the postwar era should be the nourish- 
ing of the humanistic imponderables. They must 
try to concentrate our humanistic heritage of intel- 
lectual freedom and personal integrity, of social free- 
dom within co-operative order, of courage and moral 
responsibility, and the graces which enhance these 
values. They should work to make this heritage con- 
tinuously available to the oncoming generations of 
American students. 

Educators and friends of education should see to 
it that, even though a given student does not have 
time for, or inclination tow.rd, liberal studies, he 
ought not to cast doubts upon those who do persist 
in them. He ought not to take such students to 
task for not being more obviously geared into the 
postwar effort. He ought to remember that, in their 
own way, they are contributing to the postwar recon- 
struction. They are helping to make sure that this 
activity has the proper meanings and that the intan- 
gibles which give those proper meanings will persist 
and flourish. 

Especially in the postwar period, will the value of 
‘ovr cherishing the intangibles become apparent. Re- 
_gardless of the specific terms upon which the war will 

have been concluded, there are likely to prevail in 
‘the postwar epoch three different, even antagonistic, 
\urgencies. First, there will be an engulfing demand 
_“or mechanical and socioeconomic services to be ren- 
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dered both at home and abroad. Second, under the 
impact of the totalitarianism, brutality, and horror 
of war, there will be widespread disillusionment. 
People will be impatient of the intangibles of our 
moral milieu. They will be impatient of reasonable- 
ness; cynical about justice and compassion; insensi- 
tive to beauty and graciousness; and inert to such 
impulsions as freedom within order. Yet all of these 
help constitute the dynamic of civilized living. Hence 
in the postwar period, there will be an urgent need 
for precisely these graces, values, and forces, and 
for the liberal attitude toward life which they sanc- 
tion. For they give to man some of his chief claims 
to dignity, respect, and hope. 

Of course, there are other motives for cherishing 
the iife of the mind and the spirit. I am stressing 
those which are especially pertinent to my present 
theme. About three years ago, President Dodds, of 
Princeton, prophesied that for the duration teachers 
of humanistic studies—history, philosophy, litera- 
ture, and the like—would “doubtless have to add to 
their proficiencies in their chosen fields effective abili- 
ties in ordnance and gunnery.” His prophecy proved 
accurate. In President Dodds’s phrase, even our 
humanistic scholars had to “double in brass,” tem- 
porarily throwing much emphasis on technical and 
vocational studies connected immediately with the 
war effort. 

Yet it would be a general cultural misfortune if, 
in thus doubling in brass, teachers and students of 
the humanities have so thoroughly slighted the hu- 
manistic and other liberal studies that now, at the 
inception of the postwar epoch, there were inadequate 
momentum for the full-scale resumption of these 
studies. That is why teachers and students alike 
should now be given every encouragement to recon- 
dition our cultural lifelines. They should be urged 
to strive, even if they have to burn the candle at 
both ends to do so, to make our cultural heritage of 
intangibles vigorous and freshly available. They 
should be newly charged with the task of insuring 
that life beyond life which Milton felt to be the peren- 
nial destiny of great books. For in these books has 
been treasured up the lifeblood of master spirits; and 
this lifeblood will prove efficacious to our cultural 
renovation. 





THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATING FUR 
COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 
A KEEN sense of responsibility on the part of thi 
individual eitizen for community welfare and better- 
ment is not conspicuous among the products of our 
schools and colleges. This, at least, is the conclusion 





of Edward F. Potthoff, director, Bureau of Institu- 
tional Research, University of Illinois, who has found, 
on the basis of “various educational surveys,” a gen- 
eral attitude of apathy and unconcern about social 
problems and issues—an “unwillingness to accept com- 
munity responsibility that means personal sacrifice.” 
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Dr. Potthoff considers this situation inimical to the 
development of an effective democracy. He says in a 
recent release from the university: 

It is clear ... that there is a real need of education 
for community responsibility, for democracy can hardly 
be fully successful if the general run of citizens do not 
take their obligations seriously. 


Dr. Potthoff points out, for example, that the radio 
programs to which young people prefer to listen are 
very largely of the “entertainment variety,” as are the 
books and magazines that they read, and that broad- 
casts of news commentators and programs discussing 
more serious problems are given, at best, only occa- 


sional attention. He believes that 


these agencies can either reinforce or nullify and defeat 
the work that the schools may do in attempting to edu- 
cate for community responsibility. The success or lack 
of success in this endeavor, therefore, is not to be at- 
tributed to the schools alone, and under existing circum- 
stances they cannot be expected to attain, by themselves, 
any high degree of distinction. 

The other influences that play upon youth must be 
purged of their distracting and harmful effects and be 
used to render an entirely positive contribution if edu- 
cation for community responsibility is to be entirely 


successful. 

Notwithstanding, rather because of, these handicaps, 
the schools should redouble their efforts 
toward the desired goal. Dr. Potthoff especially recom- 


however, 


mends a greater emphasis upon some activities often 


looked upon as “fads and frills.” He refers par- 
ticularly to traffie surveys by pupils, visits to court- 
rooms and city-council meetings, the making of first- 
hand studies of community problems, and helping to 
plan ways and means of meeting these problems. 

In full agreement with Dr. Potthoff’s reeommenda- 
tions, the present writer would suggest an agency 
toward the solution of the problem which he doubtless 
has in mind but which the release does not mention— 
namely, adult education. The “carry-over” of school 
instruction, even school inspiration, as regards an ac- 
ceptanee of personal responsibility for community 
welfare will probably always be limited, as indicated 
by his finding that, as individuals grow older, they 
are “even less willing” to accept such responsibility. 
This and many related facts should emphasize an as 
yet not wholly recognized need of the wide-scale 
development of adult education as part and parcel of 
the public-school system. The “distracting and harm- 
ful effects” of certain radio programs, many “movies,” 
and certain types of literature can be combated most 
effectively, we believe, by arousing against them an 
effective and persistent adult opposition. With other 
socially debilitating forees, such as petty corruption 
in loeal polities, this would seem, indeed, to be almost 
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the only solution, for many of the serious problems 


involved are obviously unsuitable for discussion inf” 


classes of children and youth.—W. C. B. 
CDSGS ON GRADUATE WORK FOR 
NEGROES IN THE SOUTH 


W. D. Funxuovussr, dean, Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and president of the Conference 


of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, recently sent} © 


to ScHOOL AND Society a report on five regional meet- 


ings to study the problems of graduate work for 4 


Negroes, held during the summer of 1945 and financed 
by the General Education Board. It contains Dean 


Funkhouser’s address before the annual meeting of| 


the conference, in Birmingham, October 29, and the 
resolutions adopted at that time. 


The regional meetings were held in Durham (N. C.),| 
July 26-27, for Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, ~ 


and the District of Columbia; in Nashville, August 
2-3, for Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky; in Jack- 


son (Miss.), August 20-21, for Arkansas, Mississippi, | 


and Louisiana; and in Prairie View (Tex.), for Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

At these meetings Negro and white educators worked 
amicably and frankly together, each group presenting 
and interpreting the data pertinent to each region and 
to the South in general. Some of the arresting facts 
brought to the attention of the deans by Negroes, Dean 
Funkhouser said, had never been “fully realized or ap- 
preciated by the conference ... ,” as, for example, 
“the great discrepancy which exists in opportunities 
for and support of graduate work in Negro institu- 
tions as compared with the white colleges and uni- 
versities.” No Negro institution can offer a doctor’s 
degree, and few, the master’s degree “except in a very 
limited number of fields.” 
lack of library facilities, and yet in many cases are 
doing “very creditable” graduate work. Dr. Funk. 
houser is convinced that “the Negro population of 
the South is entirely capable of absorbing large num- 
bers of trained graduate students” and that the Negro 
educators, on the whole, not only desire but believe 
that all state institutions will eventually be open to 
their race, basing their faith on the Gaines decision, 


They are, however, “willing to diseuss temporary ex- 


pediencies,” while holding fast to their ultimate aims 
which lie in the realm of social, economic, and political 
conditions. 

The resolutions adopted by the conference at the 
Birmirgham meeting were, in part, as follows: 


4. It is our strong conviction that every properly pre- 
rared graduate student, white or Negro, should have 
access to competent graduate instruction. 

2. ... We recognize that the graduate programs avail: 
able for Negroes are far from adequate. ... 


: 
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3. We recommend that the compensation for Negro 
instructors be the equivalent of that for white instructors 
of equal attainments... . 

4, We favor the development of strong regional grad- 
uate schools, in which fields of special interest may be 
emphasized. .. . For the Negroes, regional centers seem 
to offer, from the academic standpoint, the most imme- 
diate and effective relief. 

5. As a temporary expedient, we favor out-of-state aid 
in the form of scholarships. 

6. We recognize . . . that each southern state should 
be encouraged to work out its problems in whatever ways 
are best suited to the local and regional needs and folk- 
ways, and at the same time be willing to learn from its 
neighbors. 

7. These meetings have further strengthened our con- 
viction that some plan of accreditation of all graduate 
work is greatly needed and is long overdue. 

8. ... We recommend that studies similar to the one 
on senior colleges for Negroes made in Texas in 1944 be 
carried out in those states in which no recent surveys 
have been made. 

9. We have been impressed with the effectiveness and 
integrity of the plans now being tried in North Carolina, 
Texas, and Alabama, and suggest that these plans be 
carefully studied by the other southern states. 

10. We have also been favorably impressed with the 
qualities of educational leadership evinced by the Negro 
educators who attended these summer meetings. It is 
our wish, as a conference and as individuals, to extend 
to them all possible help and encouragement... . 

11. We wish to express to the General Education Board 
our gratitude for the unusual opportunity these summer 
meetings gave us. We realize that we have hardly 
scratched the surface yet. But we feel that some im- 
portant progress can now be made on the foundation of 
mutual acquaintance and respect which these meetings 
have made possible. 


A MESSAGE TO OUR MEMBER-SUB- 
SCRIBERS REGARDING THEIR 
JOURNAL 


THE member-subsecribers to ScHOoL AND SOCIETY, 
who constitute the nonprofit organization that owns 
the journal, will be interested to know that, for each 
month of the year 1945, the receipts from renewals 
and new subscriptions exceeded those for the corre- 
sponding months of 1944. The earnings for the lat- 
ter year also exceeded those for 1943, but by a smaller 
margin. Advertising revenues, while still constituting 
only a small proportion of the total earnings, have 
likewise inereased during the past year and promise 
further to be augmented in the near future. 

In May, 1945, the journal was enlarged 25 per 
cent by lengthening and widening the columns. The 


trustees of the society have now authorized a further 
increase in space. Beginning in January, 1946, at 
least one 24-page number will be published each 
month, which means an immediate increase in avail- 
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able space of at least 12 per cent. There is every 
likelihood that, with increased advertising and a con- 
tinuance of the gratifying growth in subscriptions, the 
time is not far distant when all numbers will be of at 
least 24 pages of text, with additional pages for adver- 
tising. 

In submitting this brief report of progress, the 
editors wish again to say that they will warmly wel- 
come from the member-subscribers, who own the jour- 
nal, and from other readers as well, suggestions as to 
ways in which the service rendered by ScHOOL AND 
Society can be still further enlarged and improved.— 
W.C.B., L.R.B. 


LIBRARY SCHOLARSHIPS AND ASSISTANT- 
SHIPS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS 


SeveraL scholarships and assistantships will be 
available for graduate students in library science at 
the University of Illinois for the academic year 
1946-47. 

Candidates must hold an A.B. degree from an ac- 
credited college and a degree or certificate for the first 
year of professional study in librarianship from an ac- 
credited library school. 

The Katherine L. Sharp Scholarship, maintained from 
the income of an endowment fund established by the 
Alumni Association, provides a stipend of $300 for the 
year and exemption from tuition fees. Applications... 
should be filed no later than February 15, 1946. An- 
nouncement of the award will be made on April 1. 

University scholarships carry a stipend of $350 and 
exemption from the payment of the usual tuition. They 
are open only to candidates who are not over thirty years 
of age at the time when the appointment is to be made. 
Applications must be filed no later than February 1, 
1946. Successful candidates will be notified on April 1. 


Assistantships in various departments of the univer- 
sity library and in some. departmental libraries will 
also be available to graduate students. Three-quarter- 
time appointments require 30 hours of work a week 
and pay a monthly salary of $112.50; half-time ap- 
pointments require 20 hours of work a week and pay 
a salary of $75 a month. The length of time required 
by a student to complete the requirements for the M.S. 
degree varies with the individual, but usually does not 
exceed two years. Applications should be filed as 
soon as possible and no later than May 1, 1946. Ap- 
pointments will be announced on June 1. 

All applications should be addressed to R. B. Downs, 
director, University of Illinois Library School. 


WIDENING THE CHRISTMAS HORIZON 

LAWRENCE BELLER, national publicity director of the 
Victory Clothing Collection, 100 Maiden Lane, New 
York 7, of which Henry J. Kaiser is chairman, has 
released to ScHooL AND Society a statement by John 
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W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
ealling upon “school children, college youth, and edu- 
cational leaders for the utmost support in the Victory 
Clothing Collection for Overseas Relief.” 

In the April United National Clothing Collection, 
25,000,000 needy ones in Europe, China, and the 
Philippines were aided. The enthusiasm and co-op- 
eration of all from children to administrators made 
this possible, and Dr. Studebaker asks that, as we 
prepare for ourselves a happy post-Christmas season, 
we again remember “the little folks overseas and the 
aged who have known only sorrow and privation for 
so long a time.” 

The Victory Clothing Collection, scheduled for Jan- 
uary 7-31, has as its goal “100,000,000 garments in 
addition to shoes and bedding.” Furthermore, Mr. 
Kaiser urges that a message of good will be attached 
to all gifts, thus warming the hearts as well as the 
bodies of our fellow men who are no longer foreigners, 
but nextdoor neighbors. 


¢ 


A NEW FILM PRODUCTION COMPANY 


In the interest of public education, as announced 
by Lieutenant Commander W. French Githens, presi- 
dent, National Educational Films, Ine., has been 
formed and will endeavor to “fulfill the curriculum 
needs” of the publie schools of the nation. 

Experiences during the war both in the Army and 
in the Navy proved the effectiveness of films as media 
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of instruction, in the opinion of Lieutenant Com. | 
mander Grant Leenhouts, general manager of the new 
corporation, who was director of planning and pro- [ 
duction for the Training Film and Motion Picture | 
Branch, USN, and special assistant to the War Fi- | 
nance Division of the U. S. Treasury during its War | 
Bond and Victory Loan film programs. He and his Fe 
associates “developed the techniques and procedures | 
responsible for the quality and effectiveness of Navy _ 
training films.” 4 

Other officers of the organization are: Lieutenant : 
Commander Harold B. Roberts, formerly of Stanford 4 
University, co-ordinator of education and planning; ~ 
Lieutenant Commander Herbert R. Jensen, formerly 
of the University of Minnesota Visual Education Ser- _ 
vice, director of research; and Dorothy Dingley, pho- 4 
tographie specialist in the WAVES, formerly a mem- 
ber of the staff of the publie schools of Long Beach 
(Calif.), special consultant in primary- and elemen- 
tary-curriculum programs. 

In addition to a group of national directors, there 
will be regional directors, and key writers and diree- || 
tors connected with Navy motion-picture activities will | 
join the organization when released from duty. It is 
the purpose of the group to bring “the same highly | 
developed motion-picture services employed by the | 
Navy in winning the war to the work of civilian edu- 
eation and training.” 

The address of National Edueational Films, Inc., 
is 1560 Broadway, New York 20. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Wiison MARTINDALE COMPTON, whose appointment 
to the presidency of the State College of Washington 
(Pullman) was reported in ScHooL AND SOCcIEty, 
October 21, 1944, was inaugurated, December 11, 1945. 
Dr. Compton succeeds Ernest O. Holland, whose re- 
quest to be retired as soon as a successor could be 
found was reported in these columns, July 22, 1944. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER Raymond F. McLarty, 
president, Transylvania College (Lexington, Ky.), 
whose leave of absence for service in a military-gov- 
ernment section of the Navy was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, August 14, 1943, returned to his post, 
January 1. Henry Noble Sherwood, chancellor, who 
has been serving as president in the interim, will re- 
main in the chancellorship. 


J. T. Hussey was recently named president, Loyola 
University (Chicago). 


BrorHer Dominic Luks, F.S.C., has succeeded 


Brother Emilian, F.S.C., as president, La Salle College 
(Philadelphia). 


Gerrit T. VANDER Lvet, president, Carroll College 


(Waukesha, Wis.), has been appointed president, Cen- | 


tral College (Pella, Iowa), to sueceed Irwin J. Lub- 
bers, whose appointment to the presidency of Hope 
College (Holland, Mich.) was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, August 25, 1945. Dr. Vander Lugt’s resig- 
nation from Carroll College becomes effective, Febru- 
ary 15. 


Ray Berrier, director of activities, Fort Dodge 
(Iowa) Junior College, has been appointed acting 
dean to succeed Ethel Shannon, who has been serv- 
ing since Harris Dickey, dean, entered the Navy in 
September, 1942, and who wishes to be relieved of 
administrative duties so that she may devote her entire 
time to teaching. 


J. Wayne Ley, associate professor of insurance, 
College of Commerce and Business, the Ohio State 
University, has been appointed secretary of the college 
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to sueceed the late Felix E. Held, whose death was 
reported in ScHoot anp Society, September 9, 1944. 


Ropert GLENN HamiLton was recently appointed 
headmaster, Lower School, the Peddie School (Hights- 
town, N. J.). 


OrMA MELTON has been appointed director of stu- 
dent-personnel work, Monticello College (Alton, IIl.). 


CEeCILE ARPIN BEEMON has been named vocational 
director, Swarthmore (Pa.) College. 


Marion R. BROWNLEE was recently appointed di- 
rector of physical education, Sidwell Friends School 
(Washington, D. C.). 


RatpH M. Lyon has been appointed chairman of 
the division of edueation and director of research, 
Georgia Teachers College (Statesboro). 


MiriAM SHIELDS GorTTuies has been appointed head 
of the piano department, Stuart Hall (Staunton, Va.). 


CoMMANDER Witutiam A. Hunt anp Gorpon V. 
ANDERSON have been appointed to the department of 
psychology, Northwestern University. Dr. Hunt will 
hold a professorship; Dr. Anderson, formerly acting 
director, Student Counseling Bureau, University of 
Minnesota, an assistant professorship. 


Emity B. Wiutey has been appointed professor of 
home economies, University of Redlands (Calif.). 


NorMAN R. Drxon has been appointed professor of 
education and psychology, Clark College (Atlanta). 


THE following persons have received promotions at 
Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), effective, Feb- 
ruary 1: to associate professorships, John H. Kemble 
and John H. Gleason (history), William T. Jones 
(philosophy), and Frederick L. Mulhauser (English) ; 
and to an assistant professorship, Luther J. Lee 
(government). 


ArTHuR §. Dantes has been appointed associate 
professor of physical education, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

STELLA M. Rossins has been appointed associate 
professor of education, Oregon College of Education 
(Monmouth). 


JosePH LEESE was recently appointed associate pro- 
fessor of secondary education, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute (Auburn). 


JoHN D. Harrison has been appointed assistant 
professor of art, State Teachers College (New Paltz, 
N. Y.). 


Ciara B. WErR has been named assistant professor 
of speech, Ithaca (N. Y.) College. 


Lita Lee Rippe.t has been appointed assistant pro- 
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fessor of home economics, Beaver College (Jenkin- 
town, Pa.). 


Marius HansoME has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of economies and labor, Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege (Berea, Ohio). 


THE following persons were appointed to the staff 
of Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), December 19: 
Donald E. McClusky, who was recently released after 
four years in service with the Army, instructor in 
English; Richard D. Grifo, an attorney of Easton, 
instructor in business law; Robert H. Goldsmith, re- 
cently discharged from the Army, instructor in Eng- 
lish; and Earl C. Davis, instructor in mathematics. 


MicHakEt R. Aripa has been appointed instructor in 
Spanish and Portuguese, Boston University. 


ALEXANDER ANTONOWICH has been appointed in- 
structor in music, State Teachers College (West 
Chester, Pa.). 


Sytvia J. Pourres, whose appointment to an instrue- 
torship in home economies, Louisiana State University, 
was reported in ScHoon anp Society, December 30, 
1944, has been appointed instructor in home economics, 
Florida State College for Women (Tallahassee). 


EILEEN GiuMorE has been appointed instructor in 
art, State Teachers College (Potsdam, N. Y.). 


James A. Broapy, JR., has been appointed in- 
structor in art, Shaw University (Raleigh, N. C.). 


THEODORE C. BLEGEN, dean, Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and an authority on Norwegian 
immigration to Ameriea and the transition here of 
Norwegian culture, will give a series of lectures on 
“Folk Culture and Immigrant Transition” under the 
Charles M. and Martha Hitchcock lectureship at the 
University of California (Los Angeles) during Janu- 
ary. In addition to the four main lectures, Dr. Blegen 
will speak before various seminars and special groups 
in history, anthropology, and literature. 


Georce D. Lopincier AND DeLMAR W. KarGer have 
been appointed to the staff of the department of edu- 
eation, Westinghouse Electrie Corporation (East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.). Mr. Lobingier, as supervisor of reeruit- 
ment, will head the program of reeruiting technical 
and professional college graduates; Mr. Karger, as 
supervisor of scholarships and graduate study, will be 
in charge of scholarship and fellowship programs 
throughout the country. 


Grayson N. Keravver, former dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University, who has been a member 
of the Department of State since 1943, has been ap- 
pointed representative on the preparatory commission 
of the UNESCO and a member of its Executive Com- 
The commission is an interim body pending 


mittee. 
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the acceptance of the constitution of UNESCO by a 
minimum of 20 governments. 


JOHN GANRUD, whose resignation as superintendent 
of schools, Springfield (Mass.), was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, October 27, 1945, has been ap- 
pointed educational director of the Western Division, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


R. O’ Hara Lanier, former dean of instruction, 
Hampton Institute (Va.), whose appointment as ad- 
ministrative assistant to Richard R. Brown, assistant 
chief, UNRRA, was reported in ScHooL AND SOcIETY, 
April 25, 1945, has been appointed by President 
Truman envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the Republic of Liberia to sueceed Lester A. 
Walton, an editor of New York City, who has held 
the post since 1934. 


G. W. Fox, professor of physies, Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Ames), has been 
appointed technical adviser to General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 
about three months in Japan making recommendations 
as “to which scientifie activities should be encouraged 

. and which, if any, discouraged.” 


PavuL MITCHELL OBERG, chairman of the department 
of music, University of Minnesota, was elected presi- 
dent, National Association of Music Executives, at its 


recent annual meeting. 


DorotHy M. WARNER was recently appointed ad- 
viser in special education, and Elna H. Nelson, former 
director of health education, State Teachers College 
(Bloomsburg, Pa.), chief of the division of health and 
physical education, Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction. Dr. Nelson sueceeeds J. Wynn 
Fredericks, whose appointment to the staff of the de- 
partment of physical education, University of South- 
ern California (Los Angeles), was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, November 3, 1945. 


MarigE Finney has been appointed director of visual 
education, Texas State Department of Education. 


JLENN DeLay, former superintendent of schools, 
Neodesha (Kans.), has been appointed curriculum di- 
rector, Kansas State Department of Education. 


ARTHUR FENSKE, superintendent of schools, Monroe 
County (Wis.), who has been on duty with the Navy 
since November, 1942, has returned to his post. Ollie 
Swanson has been acting superintendent in the 
interim. 


Hopart Munson CorNING, superintendent of 
schools, Omaha, has been elected to a three-year term 
as superintendent of schools, District of Columbia, 
to succeed Robert L. Haycock, whose retirement be- 


Dr. Fox has left for Tokyo and will spend 
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cause of age in February, 1946, was reported in 
ScHooL anv Society, July 14, 1945. 


CATHERINE I, RHODES, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Mount Vernon (N. Y.), is serving in the act- 
ing superintendency during the year’s leave of absence 
granted to William H. Martin, superintendent. 


Lreonarp T. Baker, dean of the faculty and vice- 
president, University of South Carolina, will become 
president emeritus, March 1. Orin F. Crow, dean, 
School of Education, has succeeded James A. Stod- 
dard as director of the summer session; J. McT. 
Daniel and Ellison M. Smith, professors of education, 
have been named associate directors. The following 
members of the staff have received promotions: to a 
professorship, Julian Petty (geology, geography, and 
mineralogy) ; and to adjunct professorships, Christo- 
pher FitzSimons (commerce), A. 8. Hodge and W. C. 
Zeigler (foreign languages), and Russell B. Maxey 


(engineering). 


Orto MEEs, since 1912 president, Capital University 
(Columbus, Ohio), has offered his resignation to the 
Board of Regents. He hopes to be relieved of his 
duties in June, 1946. 


Francis Foster BrapsHaw, professor of philoso- 
phy, since 1920 dean of students and since 1940 dean, 
College for War Training, the University of North 
Carolina, who has been on a special assignment with 
the War Department since March, 1945, will not re- 
turn to the university. He plans to enter private 
work in industrial psychology in New York City. 
During the time necessary to select a successor, Dean 
Bradshaw’s work will be carried on by the following 
members of the staff: E. L. Mackie, dean of men, will 
direct the division of student welfare; Colonel Carlyle 
Shepard, assistant dean, College for War Training, 
will act as dean; S. W. J. Welch and W. D. Perry, 
of the department of education, will direct other spe- 
cial services such as counseling, testing, and vocational 
placement. Roland Parker, instructor in social sci- 
ence, has returned from service in India and China 
with the American Red Cross. 


MicHAEL ANGELO HEILPERIN, associate professor of 
economics, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), who 
has been on leave of absenee since July, 1943, as eco- 
nomic adviser to the Bristol-Myers Company, has 
placed his resignation before the trustees of the uni- 
versity for their action in January. Classes in eco- 
nomics for the year 1945-46 are being conducted by 
Walter W. McLaren, professor emeritus, Williams 
College (Williamstown, Mass.). 


Recent Deaths 
Mase F'arRELL Grapy, former director of the 
Nurses’ Training School, Lebanon Hospital, New York 
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City, died, December 21. Miss Grady was retired in 
1943 after having served the hospital for twenty 
years as director and superintendent of nurses. 


C. MADELEINE Drxon, well-known author and au- 
thority on preschool education and settlement work, 
died, December 22, at the age of fifty-six years. Miss 
Dixon had at one time done supervisory work in Car- 
son College for Orphan Girls (Flourtown, Pa.). She 
was the author of many books, among which are 
“High, Wide, and Deep: Discovering the Pre-School 
Child”; “Keep Them Human: The Young Child at 
Home,” and “Power of Dance: The Dance and Re- 
lated Arts for Children,” and she had contributed 
articles to educational journals. 


JOSEPH CADEN Burk, instructor in philosophy, Wil- 
liams College (Williamstown, Mass.), died, December 
23, at the age of thirty-eight years. Dr. Burk had 
served as a junior fellow (1937-38), Charlotte Eliza- 
beth Proetor fellow (1938-39), and instructor in phi- 
losophy (1939-40), Princeton University, and at Wil- 
liams College since 1940. 


THE REVEREND Ricuarp A. GLEESON, 8.J., founder 
(1911), Loyola University (Los Angeles), died, De- 
cember 23. Father Gleeson who would have been 
eighty-four years old, December 24, had served as 
president (1905-10), University of Santa Clara 
(Calif.), and (1911-14), Loyola University. 


EMMERAN STOEBER, former professor of music, Yale 
University, and founder of the Lenox String Quartet, 
died, December 23, at the age of sixty-six years. Mr. 
Stoeber, who was born in Bavaria, eame to Yale Uni- 
versity in 1913. He was retired from the university 
post in 1935. 


LAWRENCE AvuGusTUS WILKINS, former director of 
foreign languages in the junior and senior high schools 
of New York City, died, December 24, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. Mr. Wilkins, who was interna- 
tionally known in the field of foreign languages, had 
served the city’s schools as a teacher of Spanish and 
French (1907-14), head of the department of Spanish 
(1914-17), DeWitt Clinton High School, acting di- 
rector of foreign languages (1917-35), and director 
(1935 until his retirement). He had also served visit- 
ing professorships at the University of Madrid, and 
in the United States at the universities of Southern 
California, Wyoming, and Denver. 


Witt1am Louis ErrinGer, emeritus superintendent 
of schools, New York City, died, December 25. Dr. 
Ettinger, who would have been eighty-three years old, 
December 29, had served the city’s schools as teacher 
and principal (1883-1909), district superintendent 
(1909-13), associate superintendent (1913-18), and 
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superintendent (1918-24). In 1926, he was elected 
superintendent emeritus by the Board of Education, 
a post not before existent and one that made him 
adviser to the incumbent superintendent and the 
board. 


Ezra Bowen, a portrait and landscape artist, who 
was formerly head of the department of economies, 
Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), died, December 26, 
at the age of fifty-four years. Dr. Bowen had served 
as instructor in economies (1914-17), assistant pro- 
fessor (1917-19), and associate professor (1919-20), 
Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), and as professor 
of economies and head of the department (1920-31), 
Lafayette College. 


Louis VENCESLAS DEDECK-HEnry, assistant professor 
of Romance languages, City College (New York), died, 
December 27. Dr. Dedeck-Héry, who was born in 
Prague, August 25, 1883, had served as a member of 
the faculty (1905-09) and professor (1909-14), 
Prague Gymnasium; instructor (1923-28), Central 
High School, Philadelphia; professor (1928-31), Col- 
lege of Saint Teresa (Winona, Minn.); and at City 
College as instructor in Romance languages (1931- 
40) and assistant professor (since 1940). At the 
time of his death he had just completed a critical 
edition of “Consolations” by John de Meung, a 
13th-century French translation from the Latin of 
Boethius’s “Consolations of Philosophy.” 


Hate Hovston, professor emeritus of civil engi- 
neering, Washington and Lee University (Lexington, 
Va.), succumbed to a heart attack, December 27, at 
the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Houston had 
served as professor of mathematics (1900-03), Toledo 
(Ohio) Polytechnic Institute; assistant professor of 
civil engineering (1903-08), and professor (1908-21), 
Clemson (8S. C.) College; and at Washington and Lee 
University as associate professor (1921-34) and pro- 


fessor (1934-37). 


GEORGE FREDERICK EcKuHA4rD, dean, College of Engi- 
neering, University of Vermont, died, December 28, at 
the age of sixty-seven years. Dr. Eckhard had served 
as professor of civil engineering (1907-09), New Mex- 
ico School of Mines (Socorro); (1909-12), James 
Millikin University (Decatur, Ill.) ; associate professor 
of structural engineering (1912-15), the Pennsylvania 
State College; and at the University of Vermont as 
professor of engineering (since 1915) and dean (since 


1932). 


Other Items 


AN investigation of the role of food in wartime is 
being made at the University of Pittsburgh by “au- 
thorities in chemistry, psychology, and history .. . 
for the Office of the Quartermaster General.” Herbert 
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E. Longenecker, dean of the division of research in 
natural sciences in the university, is acting as co- 
ordinator of nation-wide programs of like intent. 
“Specific problems of feeding the Armed Forces are 
engaging two groups of chemists; one group is study- 
ing the spoilage through fat deterioration, the other 
is tracing the effects of browning food. The psy- 
chologists are seeking to determine the results of emo- 
tional stress on accepting nutriment. ... The historians 
are compiling a factual record of wartime research on 
specially developed wartime food.” 


Shorter Papers. 
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JOHANNES KJAERBOEL, chief of the Danish Refugee 
Administration and former Minister of Social Af- 
fairs, recently told the Danish Students Association 
that their countrymen were not indulging in a spirit 
of revenge in their treatment of German refugees. 
On. the contrary, they hope to house the 140,000 
refugees in barracks by the first of the year and put 
into operation a program of health and democratic 
education. 


Anti-Nazi teachers, using specially pre- © 


pared textbooks, will endeavor “to counteract Nazi | 


influence in the refugee camps.” 





THE LITTLE-KNOWN GI 


PopvuLar legends to the contrary, college professors 
can learn something after they are forty. At least it 
is true in Biarritz. We, transplanted mentors of the 
college classrooms of America, have been startled into 
learning something in Biarritz American University. 
I have ample reason to believe the learning I have in 
mind has been university-wide, but I choose to speak 
only for the professors of education. 

We came here, as the other professors did, with the 
smug assumption that servicemen (the GI’s of ribald 
jokes and cynical allusions) had long since put away 
intellectual interests and idealistic concerns in favor 
of the vacuities of song-and-dance movies and the 
loud laughter of love-and-liquor palaces. We were 
prepared to teach, as it were, by drawing pictures 
and going back to our high-school vocabulary. And 
we were determined to be patient. “Don’t expect 
much. The boys will be out of trim,” we would say, 
preparing one another for all sorts of concessions to 
our academic standards. “After all,” we would add 
commiseratingly, “they have fought a war, and they 
want to relax now.” 

Becore classes started I had my first shock. It was 
out on the golf course. A big, good-natured Irish lad 
from Boston was one of two GI’s going a rugged 
round with us. He looked GI clear through as he 
swung along beside me toward my ball. He told me 
he was taking two courses in philosophy. “You 
know,” he said, “you wouldn’t believe it, but in the 
boxear coming from Germany I heard far more argu- 
ment on philosophy, religion, and economic problems, 
than talk of women and women.” 

The next day I was sunning on the beach—half 
asleep. A little at a time, my interest focused on two 
voices a little farther up the sand. One of them was 
expatiating on socialism and capitalism and the other 
was throwing in challenging questions. The seasoned 
thinking, the freedom from bias, the aptness of meta- 


’ 


phor won first my curiosity and then my active ad- q 
Soon I was kibitzing. A young economics © 


miration. 
instructor joined us, and then another GI. There we 


stood, disputants in bathing suits, undistinguishable q 


in rank or office, warmed by the sun and the argu- 
ment. 

The first shock, the first important learning, was 
that servicemen were coming to us from all over 
Europe eager for study and for intelligent argument. 
They were not war-torn, frustrated, lonely boys look- 
ing for a holiday with pretty women, in one of the 


most enchanting corners of Europe. They liked Biar- j 
ritz; their rapt faces along the sea walks proved the 4 
words of the old French song, “Biarritz, Bayonne, ces © 


jours enchantés.” But that was not why they came. 

When classes opened we learned why they came— 
and we were ashamed of our reservations and con- 
descensions. They put us on our toes. 
education have never faced such classes—even in the 
best summer sessions in the universities. These men 
are not credit seekers. They want something they 
ean get their teeth into. 


with live American issues of their chosen field. They 


are not afraid of change, and they don’t accept the | 
opinion of the big shot or the printed word as final. a 
Instead, © 
they have been filling their reservoirs with observa- | 


They have not suspended their mental lives. 


tions and pointed experiences. 


If any of us had any Nebraska or Indiana or Texas H 
provincialism when we first faced the men—I was | 


Most of us in © 


They are tired of “snafu” | 
and discipline and gold-bricking; they want to wrestle © 


about to say boys—it slipped its moorings at the first } 
rolleall and drifted out through the wide French win- | 


dows at the first real class discussions. 
in secondary-school administration. 
enrolled are men of all army grades from buck pri- 


Visit a class | 
Among the 22 © 


vate to major, of ages from 20 to 40, from Magnolia, q 
Mississippi, to Bowbells, North Dakota, and from i 


Seattle to Brooklyn. One of them has seven years 
of higher education and three years as a city high- 


et 
2 
* 
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school principal. Another is a rural elementary prin- 
cipal from West Virginia. One is changing from 
engineering to education because he wants to work 
with youth. In the corner is a hard-boiled top 
sergeant who expects to be a coach. 

The topic is “European Secondary Education.” 
The instructor doesn’t lecture. He listens with the 
class to a young lieutenant from Washington talk of 
a German trade school. The observations are those of 
an alert and inquiring intelligence. A French pro- 
fessor from Bordeaux University, brought by another 
student, gives in excellent English a philosophical as 
well as a practical explanation of the French schools, 
and then he answers questions. A secretary from 
England talks of English secondary education. Ex- 
perience more than textbooks furnishes the fuel for 
the open diseussion that follows. The class listens 
attentively to a completely impromptu exposition of 
education in Soviet Russia. The speaker is a sergeant 
now, but in civilian life he is a research associate of 
the International Institute for Soviet Research. 

The cosmopolitanism is more than geographical. It 
goes beyond race and creed. It is deeper than these 
in that it involves the maturing of minds in contact 
with ideas from all educational levels, from all eco- 
nomic levels, from different races, creeds, and nation- 
alities, frum rural and urban communities, from back- 
ward and from ultraprogressive schools. From such 
a crucible, national rather than local thinking is bound 
to emerge. One contributes his bit of experience 
modestly. He ean no longer harbor the delusion that 
his school is the exact center and inspirational point 
of the known world. One wonders, too, if an All- 
American University back home wouldn’t mean rapid 
advance in our educational thinking in all parts of 
the country. 

The attitude of the men is not one of war-weary 
cynicism. It is more nearly one of renaissance. They 
are living and thinking ardently again. Another illus- 
tration is in point. The education seminar opened 
with a registration of 25. Meetings are twice a week 
and are held in the evening, when the attractions of 
Biarritz are in full flow and men want to be free. 
Within two weeks the attendance had reached 75, 
tables had been replaced by chairs, and visitors were 
sitting out in the hall. The issues the class elected 
to study were varied and important, such as: Federal 
support and control, national conscription and edu- 
cation, physical education and sports. The seminars 
goon. At this writing, they are as lively as political 
conventions and much more idealistic. The men want 
a good life for young Americans, for all Americans. 
There is much less cynicism among them about the 
availability of it than there is among politicians and 
schoolmen back home. 
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Finally, we are learning something about teaching 
that should serve us in good stead back home. Here 
we answer questions as often as we ask them. And 
we don’t lecture unless we have something important 
to say that the men can’t read in their books. We 
know that, if these men are typical—and they should 
be—of the servicemen who return to our American 
colleges, we shall not have to coddle them as some of 
our colleagues were insisting. Does this sound as if 
they want us to lower our standards for them? It 
is a T/5 writing for the Banniere de Biarritz, the uni- 
versity newspaper, answering an earlier letter which 
asked the professors to go easy: 

Listen . . . sure a lot of guys have been away from 
school for years and have grown stale on the habit of 
study. That’s exactly why the university was set up: 
To help us recondition ourselves in approaching the 
capacities of studying and learning we once possessed. 

I, as a student and a GI, whose 80 points and two 
years on the continent attest to some knowledge of what 
war really is, can’t help but be fiercely indignant and 
irate at your molly-coddly, wishy-washy, ‘‘save-me-from- 
the-bully’’ attitude. 


No, they don’t want coddling. They do want solid 
fare. We cannot give them a full lecture hour of the 
thoroughly predigested pap we have too often fed our 
undergraduates back home. We must recognize their 
maturity and their impatience with the smug and the 
formal. They want to cut through to the marrow and 
to find some marrow there. Not only must we be 
willing to have them question authority, but we must 
also help them to find better answers—if there are any. 

JOHN ERLE GRINNELL 

BIARRITZ AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

(DEAN oF INSTRUCTION, 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
TERRE HAUTE, IND.) 


THE POSTWAR COLLEGE: ITS PROBLEMS 
AND OPPORTUNITIES 

THE American college has reached its maturity. In 
spite of the loss of all able-bodied male students of 
college age through Selective Service during the four 
years of World War II, not one accredited four-year 
liberal-arts college has closed its doors. One only has 
been transformed: the Central YMCA College of 
Chicago has given up its president and most of its 
faculty for the establishment of the new Roosevelt 
College. 

Lest it be inferred that the colleges have not suf- 
fered distress during the war, I hasten to add that 
their troubles and problems have been many. Un- 
hesitatingly they have all offered their resources to the 
government for any possible use for the war effort. 
Many of the colleges and universities have been util- 
ized by the government for a number of purposes, 
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including the training of officers. The financial re- 
turn has meant no abiding gain to the institutions, 
although in many instances it has meant the balancing 
of that part of the budget that has to do with the 
maintenance of the properties. 

Obviously the colleges and universities had to bal- 
ance their budgets by various means. Some have 
fallen back on their reserves, some church-related col- 
leges have had additional funds appropriated by their 
supporting denominations, others (probably the great 
majority) have interceded with their alumni and other 
loyal friends for annual gifts. A few have been 
obliged to accumulate operating debts. 

The new era in which we are now entering, which 
might properly be called the atomic age, does present 
many problems as well as offer wonderful opportuni- 
ties for the colleges. 

They will face the ever-present problem of bal- 
There will be a lack of good 
professors in many fields. For a while the question 
of student enrollment should not be difficult. The 
improvement of the curriculum is always open for 


ancing their budgets. 


discussion. 

The greatest opportunity, nay urgent responsibility, 
for the colleges will be to imbue their students with 
the ideals of world citizenship. Our colleges pro- 
duced the minds which evolved the fission of the 
atom, resulting in the dreadful military weapon that 
commits wholesale murder on a shuddering scale. 
These same colleges must educate men and women 
who will see that we have a federated world that will 
maintain an abiding peace. Any other policy will 
result in the suicide of mankind. 

Great also will be the responsibility of the college 
to educate its students, not only to be leaders in busi- 
ness, community, social, and church life, but also to be 
better citizens. Before our nation can assume the role 
demanded of it in the United Nations Organization, 
its leaders, including college alumni, must be capable 
of maintaining stable government—local, state, and 
national. 

The results of a recent survey of postwar-building 
programs, published a few weeks ago in The New 
York Times, would indicate that a great number of 
colleges and universities have accumulated funds or 
have funds in sight for large campus expansions. 
From this report, it would seem that a veritable build- 


ing spree is in prospect as soon as labor and materials 


are available. 

On the other hand, my observations would lead me 
to believe that the great majority of the colleges, par- 
ticularly the smaller independent ones, will face tre- 
mendous financial problems. For some time, they will 
have to meet the high cost of materials of all sorts; 
they will be obliged to raise salaries and wages so that 
they can hold the best faculty members and nonteach- 
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ing staff; they must complete improvements they have 
deferred during the war. 

With the reduction in income from endowment in- 
vestments, the colleges will have to find other means 
of support. In spite of the gloomy prophecies, press 
reports indicate that people of means are continuing 
to give large sums to colleges and universities; others 
are still remembering them in a bountiful way through 
their wills. Reliance on Federal aid is very uncertain. 
Then, too, such aid is overshadowed always by the 
threat of Federal control. 

The plan that has grown greatly and become almost 
universal to obtain a great number of gifts of varying 
sizes from alumni and friends may be the best solu- 
tion for the balancing of the budgets in the future. 
The late President Franklin D. Roosevelt requested a 
committee headed by Vannevar Bush, director of the 
Office of Scientifie Research and Development, more 
than a year ago to make a study and report on re- 
search projects in the areas of human welfare and 
national defense to be financed by the government. 
This report has been made. As a result, two bills are 
now pending in the Senate. It is generally under- 
stood in Washington that the two bills will be com- 
bined and improved and presented to the Congress 
shortly, with the approval of the President. In the 
current bills are included recommendations for 24,000 
annual scholarships open to competent students in the 
colleges of their choice, and 900 annual postgraduate 
fellowships. Such a plan should be not only helpful 
to the welfare of the country but. satisfactory to the 
independent colleges because, with freedom of choice 
of institutions by the students, there should be no fear 
of Federal domination. 

All standard colleges will in the near future have 
more than enough applicants to bring their student 
enrollment back to prewar normalcy. 

From a large number of presidents I have obtained 
information recently that their enrollment averages 
10 to 20 per cent more than it did a year ago. More 
young women are going to college: reports indicate 
that every first-class woman’s college has had a long 
waiting list since last spring. 

It is fair to assume that as many young men as 
usual will be going to college, probably more because 
of their inability promptly to enter the labor market 
and because of the increased number of scholarships 
and loans already available. For some five to ten 
years at least, most of the colleges will be having a 
considerable number of returning veterans who will 
enroll under the provisions of Federal aid through 
the GI Bill of Rights. New York University reports 
that 5,000 veterans have already enrolled for the eur- 
rent term. It is fair to assume also that in a few years 
there will be a great influx of students from foreign 


countries. During the war, there has been a great 
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increase of students enrolling from Latin-American 
countries. With the foreign group will arise the 
problem of allocation, because most of them will want 
to go to the large universities with great reputations 
located on the Atlantic or Pacifie seaboards. 

It is axiomatic that a good college must have a good 
faculty. Many faculties have been depleted during 
the war by loss of staff members to the Armed Forces 
and to industry. From what I ean hear, many of the 
better teachers of this number will not return. There 
has been the loss for four years of the regular num- 
ber preparing for college teaching because of enlist- 
ments of all able-bodied young men in the Armed 
Forces or in war work. 

To attract and hold competent persons in the teach- 
ing profession, salaries and other conditions will have 
to be improved. Arrangements for sabbatical leaves 
should be made; retirement and other benefits enjoyed 
by persons covered by the Social Security Act will 
have to be anticipated. 

The Association of American Colleges has sensed 
the situation and at its annual meeting in January, 
1945, established a national roster of prospective col- 
lege teachers. A plan was evolved whereby the 606 
member colleges would select, after careful scrutiny, 
a small number of outstanding members in each senior 
class to eneourage them to continue study in post- 
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graduate institutions. These young people would be 
further encouraged to go back to their alma maters 
for a year of inservice training as part-time instruc- 
tors or assistants. At the end of the second year there 
would be further scrutiny and consultation to help the 
candidates to determine whether they really did desire 
teaching and were sufficiently competent to go ahead 
with further study to become college teachers. The 
colleges obligated themselves to assist their respective 
seniors in obtaining financial help when necessary for 
their advanced study. 

Earlier in the war, the Association of American 
Colleges appointed a Commission on Liberal Eduea- 
tion to make thorough investigations and proposals 
for curriculum improvement. The initial report of 
the association’s commission was distributed through 
sale to nearly 10,000 persons. Every college or uni- 
versity has had its own special committee making 
studies in this area. 

Notable is the report issued recently, after a two 
year study by the Harvard committee, entitled “Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society.” In a word, the 
conelusion of this report is that there should be a 
fair distribution of “general” and “specialized” studies 
in the well-rounded college curriculum. 


Guy E. SNAvELY 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 





A REPLY TO PROFESSOR FIELD’S PROBLEM 
OF AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR FIELD is treading on dangerous ground 
but his article (ScHooL aND Society, November 10, 
1945) has many refreshing points of view. It is 
doubtful if very many thinking people would disagree 
with him when he says that the more able and the 
less able student cannot and should not have the same 
educational bill of fare. However, the implied criti- 
cism that in many institutions all students are getting 
not only the same bill of fare but also the same value 
from courses taken should cause a soul-searching in- 
ventory to be taken by every American college pro- 
fessor of the instruction he professes to be giving. 

Field implies that the able student will receive 
rigorous mental training by selecting certain types 
of courses such as calculus and Aristotle, but he for- 
gets that on some campuses many other courses are 
more rigorous (the Midway notwithstanding) than is 
Aristotle. In other words, the course chosen is not 
prima-facie evidence that rigorous mental training 
will result from a study of it. The very thing that 
makes the able student able is the fact that he can get 
rigorous mental training from the courses he selects. 


The fact that he chooses Aristotle instead of political 
science is not that Aristotle is per se more disciplinary 
than political science but probably that this particular 
able student is more interested in Aristotle than in 
political science. Another student, just as able, may 
have chosen political science instead of Aristotle and 
received just as rigorous training of the mind. 
Field’s final point should have been, not that all 
subjects are not of equal intellectual difficulty and 
worth, but that all subjects are not of equal intellec- 
tual difficulty and worth for all students. The student 
is the erux of the problem, not the subject matter. 
Any instructor who does not use a differentiated 
assignment plan of some sort to make his course 
intellectually tough for the more able as well as palat- 
able and beneficial for the less able is causing the 
problem Field writes about. The answer is not ridi- 
cule of courses, students, or even educationists, but 
an attack on faulty teaching procedures at the college 


level. 
WALTER R. GortscH 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
STATE UNIVERSITY oF Iow4, 
Iowa CITY 
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The co-operative educational agreement signed by 
the government of Nicaragua and the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation on September 19, 1944, con- 
sequently provided for the development of a new 
normal school for men that was to emphasize rural 
and agricultural education. It also stipulated that 
the Nicaraguan government would build the school 
and provide scholarship assistance to students from 
each province, while the foundation would assist in 
planning the curriculum and supply three education 
specialists to work in the Ministry of Education and 
at the new school. 

Ir was planned to initiate the Inter-American Edu- 
cational Foundation’s activities in Nicaragua this 
summer with a traveling workshop program. This 
summer program is a direct result of the recent visit 
of the Nicaraguan Minister of Education, Mariano 
Fiallos Gil, to the United States as a guest of the 
foundation. During his visit in this country, Novem- 
ber 8, 1944, to February 10, 1945, Dr. Fiallos observed 
many programs of a similar nature, especially in 
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The summer program was directed by Connie Garza 
Brockette, director of the Division of Education and 
Teachers Aids, Office of Inter-American Affairs, and 
two Spanish-speaking specialists in elementary edu- 
cation, Antonia Lucero, supervisor of rural schools 
in San Miguel County, New Mexico, and Beatriz 
Antillén, a rural-school teacher from Costa Rica, who 
has been studying for the past year at the Ohio State 
University. Mrs. Brockette is also Spanish-speaking, 
and was a professor of Spanish and education at the 
University of Texas before joining the staff of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

The group from the United States arrived in 
Managua on June 24 and spent the time between 
that date and July 11 in conferring with interested 
Nicaraguan and United States Embassy officials and 
in visiting primary and secondary schools. These 
conferences and school visits demonstrated that « 
true workshop program, as originally planned by Dr. 
Fiallos, was not feasible. A modified plan of action 
more in accord with Nicaraguan conditions was there- 
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fore developed. It called for observation of classes 
in all grades in a few schools in each eity visited, to 
be followed by one- to three-day teacher-training con- 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAM IN NICARAGUA 


THE Inter-American Educational Foundation was 
established by the Office of Inter-American Affairs in 
1943 to develop a co-operative educational program 
with the governments of the other American repub- 
lies. The development of closer educational relations 
among the Americas had been an integral part of the 
work of the Office since its establishment in August, 
1940. In its program the foundation stresses general 
education on the elementary-, secondary-, and normal- 
school levels, emphasizing most particularly health 
and vocational education and the teaching of the 


English language. Activities in the other Americas 


are carried out through bilateral agreements which 
provide for the interchange of educators and teaching 


materials. Agreements of this type were recom‘ 
mended by the Conference of Ministers and Directors 
of Education of the American Republics held in 
Panama City, September 28 to October 5, 1943. 

This co-operative educational program has made a 
direct contribution to the war effort of the United 
Nations through a number of highly specialized activi- 
ties, notably in vocational programs designed to meet 
emergency demands upon the manpower and re- 
sources of the American nations. Many agencies 
both public and private have co-operated with the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs in carrying out these 
programs. 

The co-operative educational agreement signed by 
the government of Nicaragua and the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation on September 19, 1944, con- 
sequently provided for the development of a new 
normal school for men that was to emphasize rural 
and agricultural education. It also stipulated that 
the Nicaraguan government would build the school 
and provide scholarship assistance to students from 
each province, while the foundation would assist in 
planning the curriculum and supply three education 
specialists to work in the Ministry of Education and 
at the new school. 

Ir was planned to initiate the Inter-American Edu- 
cational Foundation’s activities in Nicaragua this 
summer with a traveling workshop program. This 
summer program is a direct result of the recent visit 
of the Nicaraguan Minister of Education, Mariano 
Fiallos Gil, to the United States as a guest of the 
foundation. During his visit in this country, Novem- 
ber 8, 1944, to February 10, 1945, Dr. Fiallos observed 
many programs of a similar nature, especially in 


North Carolina and New Mexico. As a result of 
observations and experiences in Michigan, New York, 
New Mexico, and California, and conversations with 
Lawrence Tippett, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, the minister became enthusiastic about the work- 
shop technique and suggested that it be used to in- 
augurate the co-operative education program in his 
country. 

A shortage of adequately trained elementary-school 
teachers has for many years been the principal edu- 
cational problem in Nicaragua. There has never 
been a time when there was a sufficient number of 
teachers to provide educational opportunities for all 
the children of school age. Usually this situation has 
resulted in the denial of schooling to more than 50 
per cent of the children of elementary-school age. As 
a result, Nicaragua has on her hands a literacy prob- 
lem of great magnitude, which will be solved only 
when all these children can be enrolled in elementary 
schools. 

The Nicaraguan program has great potentiality, for 
that country affords the fewest teacher-training facili- 
ties of any of the Central-American countries. For 
many years, responsibility for the training of teachers 
was delegated to private schools, which usually were 
not able to provide the kind of training required. It 
was not until 1938 that the government undertook the 
establishment of public normal schools. In that year 
two teacher-training schools were founded, one in 
Managua for girls and one in Leén for boys. 

The summer program was directed by Connie Garza 
Brockette, director of the Division of Education and 
Teachers Aids, Office of Inter-American Affairs, and 
two Spanish-speaking specialists in elementary edu- 
eation, Antonia Lucero, supervisor of rural schools 
in San Miguel County, New Mexico, and Beatriz 
Antillén, a rural-school teacher from Costa Rica, who 
has been studying for the past year at the Ohio State 
University. Mrs. Brockette is also Spanish-speaking, 
and was a professor of Spanish and education at the 
University of Texas before joining the staff of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

The group from the United States arrived in 
Managua on June 24 and spent the time between 
that date and July 11 in conferring with interested 
Nicaraguan and United States Embassy officials and 
in visiting primary and secondary schools. These 
conferences and school visits demonstrated that « 
true workshop program, as originally planned by Dr. 
Fiallos, was not feasible. A modified plan of action 
more in accord with Nicaraguan conditions was there- 
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fore developed. It called for observation of classes 
in all grades in a few schools in each city visited, to 
be followed by one- to three-day teacher-training con- 
ferences, except in Managua where a fourteen-day 
conference was arranged. These conferences con- 
sisted of brief lectures, round-table discussions, dem- 
onstration lessons, the preparation of instructional 
materials, and emphasized such things as the teaching 
of reading, oral and written composition, nature 
study, and health practices. The itinerary of visita- 
tions and conferences was arranged to include six 
cities, and was scheduled as follows: Chinandega, 
July 18-30; Managua, July 30 to August 6; Masaya, 
August 6-12; Granada, August 12-18; Matagalpa, 
August 18-26; and Managua, August 26 to Septem- 
ber 8. 

An effort also was made at each conference to or- 
ganize a special project that could be continued 
throughout the year. This will serve to continue 
activities developed during the summer programs and 
also will provide an objective means of testing prog- 
ress toward specifie goals. Possibly the most effective 
means of stimulating continued interest would be the 
organization of an inservice training program that 
could build on any achievements made by the con- 
ferences. 

Lioyp H. HuGHEs 


PROGRAM OFFICER, 
DIVISION OF EDUCATION, 
OrricE INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
WasHIneTOon, D. C. 
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Harvard University. 1945. 

An account of the investigations upon which Harvard Uni- 
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Everyone anxious to see the teachings of philosophy 
restored to a place of rightful importance in the col- 
lege curriculum will find this an indispensable volume. 
It constitutes the report of a Commission on the Func- 
tion of Philosophy in Liberal Education, organized by 
the American Philosophical Association to study the 
status and potentialities of philosophical instruction 
in this country. “It will be read as a matter of course 
by teachers of philosophy; it should be read by edu- 
cators in other fields, for their work will benefit by 
it...” The New Leader. $3.00 





FOR US THE LIVING 


An Approach to Civic Education 


By 
JOHN J. MAHONEY 


Professor of Education, 
Boston University; 
Director, Harvard-Boston 
University Extension 
Courses for Teachers 





Making better citizens through education for demo- 
cratic responsibility is the significant problem with 
which this book deals so freshly. Here are definite 
answers to teachers and school officers, both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, who are committed to edu- 
cation for democracy but are in the dark as to what 
to teach, how to teach and how to conduct a public 
school that focuses on education for more all around 
citizenship. “Education for democracy becomes in 
its pages both more compelling and more feasible.”—— 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education, Har- 
vard University. $3.00 
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By 
ERNST CASSIRER 
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Columbia University 


Translated by 
SUSANNE K. LANGER 
Author of 





“Philosophy in a New Key” 


Here is a second volume in English of this eminent 
philosopher’s writings. Written prior to his “An Es- 
say on Man,” recently published in English, it docu- 
ments for the students of this great European thinker 
the relation of the origin of language and myth to the 
development of religious ideas and the beginning of 
conceptual thinking. $2.00 
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By 
RUDOLPH FLESCH 


Author of 
“Marks of a Readable Style” 


All who would advoc ite simplicity and lucidity in 
written material will welcome this book. It is a plea 
for plain talk, a description of what plain talk means, 
and a guide to simplifying one’s style of writing which 
will appeal to all professional writers. $2.50 
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